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ARE WE DECLINING? 

It is a subject of common remark, among competent 
printers, that the supply of good workmen is gradually be- 
coming more and more limited. By a good printer we 
mean one who, with a minimum of instruction on the part 
of a foreman, can be relied on with confidence to execute 
satisfactorily the task assigned him. He needs no special 
supervision. His matter is well justified, and his proofs pass 
a tolerable muster at the reader’s desk. A superior work- 
man, that is, one whose judgment and taste are so conspicu- 
ous and well established as to render him a direct help 
and a main reliance of the foreman, is becoming still more 
rare. 

With the multifarious kinds of copy he has to give out, 
the foreman is not unfrequently at his wit’s end to have it 
put together in a workmanlike manner. To read every line 
he has to put in hand, or to foresee every peculiarity the copy 
may reveal as it is being set up, is a physical impossibility. 
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industry combined. Here lies precisely the dividing line 


NO, 9. 


between the mere laborer and the mechanic. The one has 
industry ; the other has skilled industry. The scale of pre- 
cedence among workmen is the degree with which they 
respectively combine brain-work with their manual actions. 
The time was when the difference between the various 


| members of our craft was not so striking; when the failure 





Hence, in every “take” passed out, a certain degree of | 


knowledge, judgment, and sagacity would seem to be pre- 
supposed. Yet to take for granted that these conditions for 
accurate composition always exist is to reckon without one’s 
host. The foreman, in most cases, finds himself utterly un- 
able to escape the burden of vigilant and wearisome over- 
sight. Accordingly, we are apt to find, in our first-class 
establishments, a select few who are usually depended on for 
the execution of work which in the slightest degree transcends 
in difficulty that of average character. The steady selection 
of those few for such work not unfrequently gives rise to bad 
feeling on the part of the incompetent, who view the prefer- 
ence with undisguised symptoms of jealousy and distrust, 
forgetting that, in the race for profit or honor in every occu- 
pation of life, industry alone is no match for taste, skill, and 








to attain a given degree of skill was regarded as somewhat 
disgraceful. What is the rationale of the change which now 
meets the eye? We answer with confidence, after eliminat- 
ing from the problem certain secondary elements—the absence 
of an effective apprenticeship system. In this conclusion we 
feel confident we are upheld by all experienced and capable 
printers. No argument, we trust, is need@d to prove that 
a trade selected as the support of life, should be mastered as 
thoroughly as circumstances will permit. Conceive, for a 
moment, of the proionged training, the patience, and the 
skill which must have been required on the part of the 
mechanics who reared the marvellous superstructures of the 
Middle Ages. No mere laborers could have erected those 
miracles of art. If any thing that is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well, how important it is to learn to do well that 
which is our main dependence ! 

In the system now generally adopted, there are absolutely 
no securities at all that the boy shall acquire any thing beyond 
the merest rudiments of his trade. A contract, legally en- 
forceable, to teach him or permit him to learn the art and 
“ mystery ” of his calling is, in most cases, a thing of the past. 
That fine and delicate sense of workmanship, which is the 
characteristic of the genuine mechanic, is a plant of slow 
growth, requiring careful nurture and favorable conditions. 
How unwise, then, to look for the development of this sense 
in those who are deprived of the training which alone is 
competent to produce it. The “ self-taught” men of any 
craft are so inconsiderable that it is scarcely worth while to 
regard the exceptions they furnish to our statement. 

Like a two-edged sword, the system we are deprecating 
wounds in a twofold manner. To the degree in which it 
brings unskilled into competition with skilled labor, it tends 
to lessen the standard of workmanship, and thus to render 
in some respects nugatory the tact, the knowledge, and the 
skill of the accomplished craftsman; while it reacts detri- 
mentally on the boy by the failure to secure for him that 
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training which is the only guarantee, in the long run, of a 
remunerative occupation. We. suggest the above consider- 
ations as a text for thoughtful printers, as well employers as 
employees, doubting not that their good sense will in time 
enable them to furnish an adequate remedy for the evil. 
We invite calm and well-considered communications on the 
subject. 
a ee -———— 


PLOYERS, WITH THE VIEW OF OBTAINING AN ADVANCE. 
At a stated meeting of Philadelphia Typographical Union, 
No. 2, held on the evening of October 20th, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted : 


** Resolved, That a committee of one from each newspaper and 


prominent book and job offices be appointed, to consult with the em- | 


ployers, with a view to an advance in the Scale of Prices.” 


Pursuant to the above resolution, the committee mét at | 
the Union rooms, 505 Chestnut street, on the evening of | 
| detail. 
| court Courtley 


Saturday the 3d instant. After a full interchange of opinion, 

the following address to the employers was adopted, as ex- 

pressive of the views of the committee, without a dissenting 

voice : 

** To the Employing Printers and Publishers of the City of Philadelphia: 
‘* GENTLEMEN: Believing that to a very great extent the interests 


of employer and employee are identical, we respectfully submit for | 


your consideration a few reasons why your employees have ventured 
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able to piteentd le the fact that the Convention of printers was 
equally as harmonious as those of the politicians held in this 
city in August and September. 
THE NEW YORK DRAMATIC UNION AT THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
In our last we mentioned the fact of the above organization 
having accepted an invitation given them by the Typographical 


| Dramatic Association, to visit our city and give a representa- 


CONFERENCE ASKED BY JOURNEYMEN PRINTERS WITH THEIR EM- | 


tion at the Academy of Music. They reached the city on 


| the morning of the 23d of October, and, notwithstanding the 
| fatigue incident to the journey, performed in the evening to 


on the preliminary steps te an advance on their present rates. It is | 


hardly necessary to mention that the prices of every article of house- 
hold consumption remain at the extremely high figures of the darkest 
days of the recent rebellion, when gold was at a premium of 150 per 
cent. Atthat time it was with the greatest difficulty that we suc- 
ceeded in making ‘ both ends meet;’ but we struggled on, hoping 
that every day would bring a desirable change. How we have been 
disappointed in our hopes you are as well aware as we. But now, in 
addition to the above, a large majority of us have been notified by 
our landlords that at the expiration of our present terms of lease we 
are required to pay an advance of rent—in some cases an advance of 
50 to 60 per cent. This advance is a question that will admit of no 
discussion—we must pay it. 

‘* It may be necessary to state that the prices of composition and 
of weekly hands in this city, for the last two years, have been lower 
than in any of the large cities of the Union. Actuated with a desire 
to deserve’ your friendship and consideration, we have, during this 
time, hesitated to take any steps that would cause the dissipation of 
our existing amicable relations. 


‘Convinced that you will see that our necessities alone have com- | 


pelled us to initiate this movement, we would request that you meet 
with us at the Wetherill House, Sansom street, above Sixth, on Mon- 
day, November 12th, at 4 o’clock, Pp. M., with the view to a further 
consideration of this important question. Absence or silence will be 
received as a tacit acknowledgment of the correctness of our position 
and the justice of our demente. 
‘* Earnestly hoping that you will favor us with your presence, or a 
response in writing, we respectfully subscribe ourselves, 
** Your obedient servants, 
* Jonn W. Batley, Chairman, 
** JAMES WELSH, Secretary.” 
[For the Committee.] 


The address to “Employing Printers and Publisher” ot 
this city, emanating from the journeymen printers’ Union, as 
given above, shows a desire on the part of those issuing it to | 
obtain an amelioration of their condition rather by logical 
argument than by a resort to the methods too frequently fol- 


lowed by employees when an advance in wages is deemed 
necessary—first, a peremptory demand, then a strike. We 
hope they will be met by the employers in the same amicable 
spirit, that the interests of both parties shall be thoroughly 
and calmly discussed, and that neither party will be too tena- | 
cious of its “rights.” In our next number we hope to be 





| a decided success. 
| had an opportunity to rehearse a few times on the stage 





the satisfaction of a numerous and appreciative audience. 
Had the weather of the previous few days been propitious, 
the Dramatic Union would have been greeted by as brilliant 
an assemblage of ladies and gentlemen as ever attended a 
dramatic entertainment in the Academy. 

Our space will not permit us to notice the performers in 
In the first piece, London Assurance, the “ Sir Har- 
” of Mr. Melton; the “ Meddle” of Mr. John 
Cooper, and the “Cool” of Mr. Corson, were really excel- 
lent; while the “ Max Harkaway” of Mr. Wittenburg; the 
“ Dazzle” of Mr. Gordon; the “Charles Courtley” of Mr. 
Sandell, and the “ Dolly” of Mr. Parker, were received with 
considerable applause. The ladies were fully up to the mark 
in their roles, and Miss Palmer as “ Lady Gay Spanker,” 
and Miss Singleton as “Grace,” fairly divided the honors. 
The part of “ Pert,” by Miss Sommers, was quiet and effect- 


ive, and she deserves additional praise for her rendition of 


“ Liddy,” in the afterpiece, which she kindly undertook to 
play at two hours’ notice. 

Taken as a whole, the effort of the Dramatic Union was 
We are satisfied, however, that had they 


of the Academy their rendition of the piece would have sur- 
passed that of our leading theatres. Barring one or two 
slight “ waits,” which, all things considered, was excusable, 
we have not witnessed a more creditable performance in 
some time. 

The after piece, Family Jars, was going off splendidly 
when the hour of twelve cut it short. Notwithstanding the 
unfavorable weather, and other slight drawbacks, the New 
York Dramatic Union and the Typographical Dramatic 
Association have every reason to be proud of the “return 


| match.” 


—_—_ woe. - 

Tue first printer in Baltimore was Nicholas Hassabotch, 
a Dutchman. At his death he was succeeded by his widow, 
who carried on his business with great skill. In 1773, a 
missionary had a Bible in his hand explaining it to a party 
of Indians. 

He pronounced it to be the Gospel, the word of God. 

“ What,” said one of them, “ did the Great-All-Powerful 
make this book ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the missionary, “ it is his work.” 

The Indian taking the literal import of the words, answered 
indignantly, “I believe it to be a great lie. I go to Baltimore 
last month where I see a Dutch woman make him. The 
Great Spirit want no Dutchman to help him.” 
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THE PROPOSED NATIONAL FUND. 

A member of the National Typographical Union who attended, as 
a delegate, the recent session of that body at Chicago, offers the 
following as a basis for uniformity of action by the different 
subordinate Unions upon this very important subject : 

The propriety of establishing a National Fund for the purpose of 
sustaining journeymen printers when required to ‘‘ strike in defence 
of Union principles, or for a fair remuneration for their labor,” was 
introduced into the National Typographical Union at its last annual 
session without eliciting scarcely any consideration. He is inclined 
to believe that the subject was not familiar to a large number of the 
delegates ; and those who did understand it, failed to exert themselves 
in bringing the question properly before that body for discussion. 
The delegates, however, were instructed, upon their return home, to 
bring the subject before their respective Unions, and have the 
action of the Unions sent to the President of the National Union, 
John H. Oberly, Esq., of Cairo. At the next annual session of the 
National Union the President will probably lay before the delegates 
a large amount of information, when the subject will be fully 
discussed and acted upon. He regards this as a question of grave 
importance, and one that should receive the careful consideration of 
every subordinate Union. 

It is proposed to raise this National Fund by assessing every 
member of the subordinate Unions, under the jurisdiction of the 
National Union, a certain yearly sum, which will be made payable 
either monthly or quarterly. The different Unions will be considered 
in the light of districts, and each empowered to collect the assessment 
imposed upon its own members, with ample authority to insure its 
prompt payment. They will also be the depositories for all moneys 
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to them about the first of August, mailing them a copy of the printed 
Proceedings, and calling their attention to the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Subordinate Gnions on the 40th page, requesting a reply 
from them at their earliest convenience. also requested the 
Postmaster to return the letters to me, if not called for within 
fifteen days. Up to this time I have only received replies from a few 
Unions, and none of my letters have been returned, which leads me 
to believe that there is still life and vitality in those organizations. 

The Secretary of Milwaukee Union, No. 23, has remitted to me 
their per capita tax for the years ’64-’65, explaining why the Union 
happened to be in arrears. A Jarge number of their members were 
in the army, and while they were away, the books of the Union were 
kept in a very loose manner, and they were not aware that they owed 
the National Union, until they received the printed Proceedings. He 
concludes by saying ‘‘ we want to stand fair and square with the 
National Union, and will do the utmost in our power to do so.” 

A letter received from Mr. Benjamin A. Stanard, informs me that 
Los Angelos Union, No. 44, has not had an existence for five or six 
years. He also informs me that there is but one printing office in the 
place, and but one journeyman printer, which is himself, and at 
present he says there is no probability of resuscitating the organiza- 
tion. 

I have received a circular from the Secretary of Eureka (San 
Francisco) Typographical Union, of date, September 5th, from 
which I glean the following facts: ‘‘ That J. W. Traverse, Henry 8. 
Stipp, A. McLane and C. J. Wenstob were expelled for violation of 
the Scale of Prices, and for working in offices where Union men 
have been discharged for the purpose of subverting the constitution, 
The offices of the Daily Flagand Evening Examiner, and eight weekly 
paper offices, are declared unfair by the Union, employing forty-three 
hands. ; 

A circular from Peoria Typographical Union, No. 59, gives nineteen 
members in good standing; nineteen withdrawn by eard; one 
member suspended for non-payment of dues; and the names of 
W. W. Bean and 8. S. Patton, as unfair printers, and A. J. Roof, 
N. W. Fuller, and G. Martin as notorious *‘ Rats.” 

A new Typographical Union has been formed at Helena, with S. P. 


| Bassett, 2nd Vice President of the National Typographical Union at 


received by them for this Fund, which they will be required to keep | 


separate and distinct from all other funds, and which will be ander 
the exclusive control of the National Union. P 

The National Union will be restrained from using the money 
belonging to this Fund for any other object than sustaining members 
of subordinate Unions while on a strike. No strike, however, wil 
be permitted to take place until the alleged grievance is properly 


the Ninth Annual Session, as President. They have not as yet 
applied for a charter; I have communicated the fact to President 
Oberly, and as Mr. Bassett and himself were the delegates from the 
Memphis Union to the ninth session, I have no doubt as soon as he 
communicates with them another Union will be added to the list. 

I have received a very interesting letter from Mr. Mitchell, the 


| member of the Executive Committee from St. John; he assures me 


investigated by a competent person appointed by the National Union | 


for that purpose, who shall possess the power to settle all disputes, 
and, when necessary, declare a strike. Whenever he orders a strike, 
it will be his duty to ascertain the cost per week of supporting those 
engaged in it, and draw upon the different Unions for an amount in 
proportion to the number of their members. 

To carry this project into practical operation in a successful 
manner will require a great deal of careful legislation, and it becomes 
the duty of the different Unions to select their delegates to the next 


that their Union is prospering finely. He has placed himself in 
communication with printers in the Provinces of New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, with a view to forming new Unions, or have the 
pr become conditional members of the St. John Union. He 
1as had a response from Halifax, Nova Scotia, where a Typograph- 
ical Society was organized some two years ago, and continued to 
hold meetings for about six months when through the society they 
succeeded to raise their wages, after which the interest died out, and 
for the past year no meetings have been held, owing to their not 
being a quorum present, when the meetings were called. In con- 


| junction with Mr. Mitchell, 1 have placed myself in correspondence 


annual session of the National Union from among their best and | 


most experienced members. 
——-  -~a eee 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
SECRETARY AND TREASURER’S OFrFice, N. T. U. 
Boston, October 22, 1866. 


FRIEND MENAMIN: 


The most cheering and gratifying news that has reached me since 
I last wrote you, (which doubtless, long ere this, is known by every 
printer in the country,) is the establishment of eight hours as a day's 
work for the printers in the city of Washington. The demand was 
made at the last monthly meeting of the Columbia Typographical 
Society, and ordered to go into effect from the date of its passage. 
I have heard nothing official from any of the officers of the society, 
but the telegraph gives information that the compositors and press- 


men employed in the Government Printing Office were backed by | 


the Bookbinder’s Association, who have also adopted the rule, and 
the compositors, pressmen and binders, after being idle twenty-four 
hours, had their terms complied with, and resumed work. This is a 


move in the right direction, and has set an example for other | 


mechanics employed by the Government, “ to go and do likewise.” 
Once adopted by the Government in all the public offices and 
workshops, the eight hour system would soon find its way into private 
establishments, and custom would make it law, and we all should 
feel much better for the change. 

According to a vote at the last session of the National Union, 


requesting me to communicate with the delinquent Unions, I wrote | 








with them, and hope to be able to persuade them to take a fresh 
start, and enroll themselves under the jurisdiction of the National 
Union. 

Matters in this city are about the same as when I last wrote you. 
The matter in regard to a National Fund which was referred to the 
Subordinate Unions for their action was brought up at the last 
meeting of the Boston Union, and referred over to the next meeting, 
arrangements having been made to bring out a fullattendance. It ix 
a matter of great importance, and a step in the right direction, and 
I feel | can prophecy beforehand that old ‘‘ 13” goes unanimously 
for a National Fund, and the sooner the Fund is raised the better. 
Will the members of the Executive Committee in the different 
localities, bring this matter to the attention of their Unions ? 

Yours fraternally, 
ALEXANDER TROUP. 





GALVESTON, TEXAS, October 25, 1866. 
FRIEND MENAMIN: 


Observing that you solicit correspondence for your neat and 
enterprising sheet, I have concluded that something may be of 
interest enough trom this quarter to justify its insertion in your 
valuable journal. 

Galveston is the chief seaport of Texas, and full well she deserves 
to be so considered. Since the close of the late unhappy struggle, 
the city has been rapidly improving, and what was supposed would 
be the work of three or five years, has been accomphshed here in the 
course of one year. The rapid filling and building up of the city has 
exceeded the expectations of all the old citizens. 

Matters of a typographical character have also largely increased. 
The Union here, previous to the war, barely numbered twenty 
members, now it is over twice that number, and gradually increasing. 
It (the Union) is consequently in a prosperous condition, employers 
and employees being mutually agreed on all matters, and the best of 
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feeling exists. We have no ‘* Rats” here, as yet, and hope that we 
never shall have the ** pests.” 

I notice, in the October? number of your paper you devote a small 
chapter on the indenture of apprentices for a term not less than four 
years. In the Constitution of this Union we have adopted the 
following: ‘ All apprentices shall be regularly indentured for a term 
of not less than four years, to be instructed in the Art, and must be 

laced under the sole management and control of the Foreman of the 
Jepartment in which he is employed.” The Constitution also 


provides that they can be transferred from one department to | 
another, provided no other apprentice is in such department, orin | 
other words, no two apprentices can be in the same department at | 


the same time. One indentured apprentice is allowed to every eight 
journeymen. 

This apprentice system is a subject of vital importance to the 
Craft, and, unless we bestir ourselves in this matter, it will be a hard 
task, in a few years, to find a competent printer. As the apprentice 


system is now conducted, it isa shame, I must say, on the printin . 4 * x : ; 
. : “? a2 g | deserving of their support and free from evil influences ? 
In order to keep up the high standing the printing business has | 


fraternity. It requires a sharp ‘‘ stir-up ” here. 


already attained, it is very necessary for the present generation of 


printers to show and devote more attention to the apprentice system | 


than they now do. 


The remarks you have made on the subject heartily meet with my | exclusively to theatrical literature, and containing contributions from 


many of the leading members of the dramatic profession. It will 


endorsement, and I hope that you will continue to dfScuss the subject 
until there will be a grand revival among the Craft on the most 
important of all systems—the apprentice system. 

The next meeting of our National Body must pay attention to this 


apprenticeship business, and assume the responsibility by laying | 


down a law for the proper indenture of all apprentices by the 
different Subordinate Unions. 
Not desiring to crowd your space, I will bring my epistle to a 
conclusion, wishing long life and prosperity to you and yours. 
I remain, very fraternally, 
L. C. 8. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., October 28, 1866. 
FRIEND MENAMIN: 


As I wish the success of your enterprising Printers’ CrRcULAR, | 


Linclose my subscription. 
Allow me, in this connection, to congratulate you on the apparent 
success of your bold undertaking—the establishment of a journal 


advocating true Union principles—without fear or favor—on the | 


fultilment of which depends the elevation and material prosperity 
of all who take up the “ stick and rule.” 

Business in this city at the present time is not as brisk as it was 
two months ago, not having quite recovered from that scourge— 


cholera, which prevailed here to an alarming extent. Iam happy | 


to state, though, that only one printer, Mr. 


utchins, fell a victim 
to it. 


The Union here is in a flourishing condition; and you will agree | 


with me that it is so when [ inform you that out of 75 or 80 members, 
there are seldom missing at our regular meetings more than a dozen. 
Union principles here are carried out to the letter, and woe be to the 
printer who comes here without a duly attested card. 
Yours fraternally, 
WILLIAM B. McManvs. 





WASHINGTON AND NORFOLK. 


In Washington the Columbia Typographical Society have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a reduction in the hours of labor during the 
winter months, in the government and other offices. The employers 
at first entered their protest against it, but after a short time the 
majority of them withdrew their objections, thus securing for 
‘‘ Columbia” the consummation of their wishes. The eight hour 
system, during the past two years, has gained considerable ground. 

The proprietor of the Norfolk Day Book, Mr. John R. Hathaway, 
claims that the Norfolk Union has done him injustice In publishing 
his office as an unfair one. He says the propositions he made to his 
men were as fair and honorable as, under the existing state of the 
trade in Norfolk, could be expected. He appears, however, to be 


unnecessarily severe, in his statement in his paper, upon the | 


President of the Union. 


-2|-7e- 


THE local editor of the Hannibal Daily Courier is the 
wealthiest newspaper man in the West. He sums up his 
worldly possessions in this wise: Mrs. Local (par value) 
$1,000,000; one five year old Local, $500,000; one seven 
weeks Local, 250,000; cash on hand, 43 cents; due on 
aecount, $1; sundries, 12 cents. Total, $1,750,001.55 
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NEWSPAPER ENTERPRISES. 

Boston WEEKLY Voice.—We notice the advent of a weekly 
newspaper, in addition to their daily, by the ‘* Voice Printing and 
Publishing Company,” of Boston, and take pleasure in recom- 
mending it to working men,all over the country. We have carefully 
scanned its columns and have no hesitation in saying that it deserves 
the support of all working men. Its articles are short and of such a 
character as to prove interesting and instructive in any family into 
which it may be introduced. The price of subscription is two dollars 


| per year. When will working men see their folly and cease to 


introduce into their families the worse than trashy weekly papers 
that are now issued, and which exercise a pernicious effect upon the 
minds of their children, when there are plenty of papers published 


THE DRAMATIC MIRROR.—Our old friend, T. C. Faulkner, of New 
York, has inaugurated a new feature in journalism. He has com- 
menced the publication of ‘“‘the Dramatic Monthly,” devoted 


also contain some good likenesses of the leading actors and actresses, 
and will no doubt prove acceptable and interesting to both the 
professional and ameteur followers of Thespis. 

CHESTER ADVERTISER.—This is the name of a live little advertising 
shect published in Chester, Pa., by Messrs. Spencer & Taylor. It is 
well filled with advertisements and will no doubt reward its publishers 
for their enterprise. Chester is a growing place. 

TENTH LEGION DemMocrRaAT.—At Easton, Pa., Messrs. Hilburn & 
Fichman, practical printers, are publishing the above-named paper. 
They are both young men and determined to succeed, if energy and 
perseverance count for any thing in the battles of life. 

- .oe- = 
Origin of the Term “ Blue-Stocking.”’ 

The Pacific Monthly, edited by a “ blue-stocking,” gives 
the following as the origin of the term: 

This term had its origin from the “ society Dela Calza,” of 
the stocking, formed at Venice in the year 1560; the members 
being distinguished by their stockings, the prevailing color of 
which was blue. The society Dela Calza lasted till the year, 
1560, when the foplings of Italian literature took some other 
| symbol. The rejected title then crossed the Alps and branded 

female pedantry in Paris. ° It emerged from France into 

England, and for awhile marked the vanity of the small 

advances in literature in female coteries. But the propriety 

of its application is gradually ceasing; for we see in every 
circle that high attainments in literature can be reached 

| without any loss of womanly virtue or attractiveness. 
Another supposed derivation of the appellation of “Blue 

Stockings” is understood to have originated in the dress of 
| old Benjamin Stillingfleet, grandson of the bishop, as he used 

to appear at the parties of Mrs. Montague, of Portman square, 

London. He was jilted by a mistress, to whose remembrance 

he remained faithful, and in spite of a disappointment which 
| he then deeply felt, remained to the last one of the most 
| amiable of men and entertaining of companions. Mr. Stilling- 

fleet almost always wore blue worsted stockings; and 

whenever he was absent from Mrs. Montague’s evening parties, 

| as his conversation was very entertaining, the company used 

to say, “ We can do nothing without the blue stockings,” 

| and by degrees the assemblies were called the “ blue-stocking 
| clubs,” and learned people “blue stockings.” 

. 202 

E. W. GAINES and N. W. Small, printers, and connected 
with the Times, were arrested in Norfolk recently, the former 
| for sending and the latter for carrying a challenge to mortal 
| combat, with pistols, to John R. Hathaway, editor and 
| proprietor of the Norfolk Day Book. 


| 
| 
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CONJUGAL POETRY. 


The following is going the rounds of the papers. * * * 
who has written some very good poetry, pleased at a little incident 
which happened in his family sae first occurrence of the kind), gave 


effusion entitled 
MY CHILD’S ORIGIN. 


One night, as old St. Peter slept, 
He left the door of Heaven ajar, 
When through a little angel crept, 
And came down with a falling star. 


One summer, as the blessed beams 

Of morn approached, my blushing bride 
Awoke from sweet and pleasant dreams, 
And found that angel by her side. 


God grant but this—I ask no more— 
That when he leaves this world of sin, 
He'll wing his way to that bright shore, 
And find the door of Heaven again! 





Whereupon some fellow of a practical turn, without any imagina- 
tion, and not possessed of the “ divine afflatus,” has attempted to 
destroy the illusionof * * * as follows : 

ST. PETPR’S REPLY. 
Full eighteen hundred years or more, 
I’ve kept my door securely tiled— 
There has no little angel strayed, 
Nor one been missing all the while. 
I did not sleep, as you suppose, 
Nor left the door of Heaven ajar, 
Nor has a little angel left, 
And gone down with a falling star. 
Go ask the blushing bride, and see 
If she don’t frankly own and say, 
That when she found that angel babe, 
She found it in the good old way / . 


God grant but this—I ask no more— 
That should your number still enlarge, 
That you will not do as before, 

And lay it to St. Peter’s charge! 


ert Bei dialie hats | 
The Western Wonder, 


The greatest wonder in the State of Iowa, and perhaps 
any other State, is what they call the “ Walled Lake,” in 
Weight county, twelve miles north of the Dubuque and 


of Dubuque City. 

The water is from two to three feet higher than the earth 
surface. In most places the wall is ten feet high, width at 
bottom fifteen feet, and at the top five. 


the whole is of stone varying in weight from three tons down 
to one hundred pounds. 

There is an abundance of stones in Weight county ; but 
surrounding the lake to the extent of five and ten miles there 
are none. 

No one can form an idea as to the means employed to 
bring them to the spot, or who constructed it. 

Around the entire lake is a belt of woodland, half a mile 
in width, composed of oak; with this exception the country 


placed there at the time of building the wall. 
In the spring of 1856 there was a great storm, and the ice 


in that vicinity were obliged to repair the damages to prevent 
inundation. The lake occupies a ground surface of 1900 
acres, depth of water as great as 25 feet. The water is clear 
and cold, soil sandy and loamy. 

it is singular that no one has been able to ascertain where 


remains clear and fresh. 
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vent to his feelings in the following interesting and imaginative | 


Pacific railway, and about one hundred and fifty miles west | 


Another fact is the size of the stone used in its construction : | 


is a rolling prairie. The trees, therefore, must have been | 


on the lake broke the wall in several places, and the farmers | 


the water comes from, and where it goes to, yet it always | 
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TESTIMONIAL TO WILLIAM HEPWORTH DIXON, ESQ. 


Mr. Dixon, of London, editor of the Atheneum, author 
of “The Life of John Howard,” “Prison Life,” “The 
Vindication of Lord Bacon,” and other works, is at present 
ona tour through the United States. He reached Philadelphia 
early in the present week, and has been the recipient of many 
compliments at the hands of literary gentlemen in this city, 
who recognize in him the successful champion of William 
Penn against the attacks of Lord Macaulay in his history. 

On Tuesday evening, (October 23d,) a splendid banquet 
was given at the Continental Hotel, where Mr. Dixon met 
about forty distinguished citizens of Philadelphia. The 
arrangements were very complete, and the entertainment 
was one of the finest ever given in this city. Mayor McMichael 
presided, and among the guests present were J. Gillingham 
Fell, General Meade, George H. Boker, Bayard Taylor, J. W. 
Wallace, J. B. Lippincott, Judge Hare, Gibson Peacock, 
R. Shelton McKenzie, Dr. Allibone, Charles J. Peterson and 
Horatio Gates Jones. After the dinner had been disposed 
of, Mr, McMichael, in a graceful speech, introduced Mr. Dixon, 
with a reference to his numerous literary works, and his manly 
stand in behalf of the Federal cause during the progress of 
the rebellion. 

Mr. Dixon, in response, expressed his deep gratification 
at the reception he had met with in the United States, and 
especially in Philadelphia. He referred to his journey 
westward nearly to the Pacific, and the kind greeting he had 
everywhere received. He paid a hearty tribute to the memory 
of Peun; to the immense power and to the growing resources 
of: the nation, spoke in eloquent terms of the attractions of 
our city, so well governed by its present Mayor, and to the 
merits and widely-spread reputation of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. In conclusion, he gave an invitation to his 
friends to visit him in London and in Yorkshire. 

Messrs. Wallace and Jones, on behalf of the Historical 
Society, spoke and referred particularly to Mr. Dixon’s 
vindication of William Penn, changing him “from a myth 
into aman.” Mr. Jones also referred to Mr. Dixon's life of 
Bacon, and noted as a curious fact that the first book ever 
printed in Philadelphia was Bacon’s Essays, issued by 
Bradford, the friend of Penn, in 1688. 

General Meade, Judge Hare, Bayard Taylor, J. Gillingham 
Fell, George H. Boker, Daniel Dougherty, Dr. Mackenzie, 
Dr. Allibone, and John Jay Smith responded to toasts. 
Mr. Smith, recently from England, where he had met the 
only living representatives of Penn, gave some interesting 
incidents illustrating their present condition. There are but 
two living representatives—J. Granville Penn, who visited 
this country a few years ago, and a brother, who is insane. 
Mr. Penn, in his trip to the United States, ascertained that 
the estates he had expected to recover had either passed 
beyond his legal control or were valueless, and the only 
remaining representatives of the founder of this great 
commonwealth have become reduced and are in need of 
assistance. It is probable that at the coming session of the 

legislature a bill will be introduced to grant an annuity to the 
two members of the family, who are now advanced in years, 
| unmarried. 

The entertainment was, in every respect, a most successful 
affair. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED DURING THE PAST MONTE. 


We acknowledge the receipt of the following sums for subscription 
to the PrintERs’ CIRCULAR: 


Cambridge Union, per N. Benney............... $1 00 


William B. McManus, Nashville, Tennessee... 1 00 
Norris T. Smith, West Chester, Pa.............. 1 00 


Secretaries of Unions remitting for subscriptions, will please send Money 
Orders through the Post-office. 
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CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY, 


The recent publication, by Messrs. L. Prang & Co., of 
Boston, of some fine specimens of Chromo-lithography, par- 
ticularly one representing a “ Group of Chickens,” after Tait, 
which we regard as the most creditable piece of work of this 
class yet produced in America, has excited considerable in- 
quiry as to how such work is done ; we have therefore thought 
that a brief description of the process might not prove unin- 
teresting to our readers. 

Chromo-lithography is the art of picture-printing in colors, 
and, although not a very recent invention, it has been greatly 
modified and improved of late years ; it might, with propriety, 
be called mechanical painting, as the colors are laid on one 
after another, mingling the different tints and shades until the 
picture is complete, in a manner analogous to painting with a 
brush ; and, provided the men who undertake the work are 
skilful artists, there is no reason why a Chromo-lithograph 
should fall short, in point of expression or delicacy, of the 
original painting which it is designed to imitate. 

A few words on ordinary lithography will first be necessary 
in order to give the reader a clear idea of the Chromo process. 
Briefly, then, a lithograph is a chemical drawing upon stone— 
the drawing being made with a greasy or oily ink upon the 
peculiar quality of limestone found in the quarries of Solen- 
hofer, Bavaria. All other processes of engraving are me- 
chanical rather than chemical, as in wood or type work, where 
the impression is obtained from a raised design, or in copper 
and steel plates, where the design is made by deep incisions, 
into which the ink is rubbed. In the lithographic process, 
however, there is neither relievo nor intaglio design; the 
operation is dependent simply upon the chemical affinity 
existing between the greasy matter employed in the ink and 
that upon the stone, and the antagonism which this matter 
has for water, with which the stone is in all cases dampened 
before pulling an impression. 

In Chromo-lithography the process is identical, except that 
a different. stone is required for every color employed, and the 
ink used is a species of oil color, similar to that adopted by 
artists for painting. The number of stones used depends 
upon the number of colors required, usually varying between 
10 and 30, and the time necessary to prepare these stones for 


an elaborate piece of work extends over months, and | 


sometimes years; but the number of colors in any given 
picture is not always an indication of the number of stones 
employed, as the colors and tints are multiplied by combi- 
nation in being printed one over another; thus, in an 
engraving in which 25 stones are used, there may be upwards 
of 100 different shades of color obtained by this means. The 
amount of labor and detail involved in drawing the different 
parts of the design upon so many stones is almost incon- 
ceivable to one who is uninitiated. The modus operandi is as 
follows : 

Upon the first stone a general tint is laid, covering nearly 
the whole picture, and as many sheets of paper as there are 
to be copies of the picture are printed from it. A second 
stone is then prepared, embracing all the shades of some 
other color and the sheets already printed with the first color 
are worked over this stone. A third, fourth, fifth and sixth 
follow, each one repeating the process and adding some new 
color, advancing the picture a step further, until the requisite 
number of colors have been applied. The printing of so 
many colors, and the time required for drying each before 
the application of a succeeding one, involves months of 
careful and anxiously watched labor. Great care and skill 
are required to perfect what is technically termed the 
« registering,” or that part of the process which provides that 





the paper falls upon every stone in exactly the same position | 


relatively to the outline. 
are fixed in a frame surrounding each stone. 


To attain this end, stout brass pins | 
These pins | 
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penetrate the paper in making the first impression, and, the 
holes thus made being carefully placed over the pins in all 
subsequent impressions, insures the certainty of the outline 
on every stone always falling into the same position on every 
sheet. At last, however, it leaves the press to be sized, 
embossed, varnished, mounted and framed. The embossing 
is that part of the operation necessary to break the glossy 
light and soften the hard outlines, a broken structure being 
given to the print by being passed through the press in 
contact with a roughened stone. 

Of course the Chromo-lithographer, as well as the Printer, 
must be an artist, in feeling at least, or he never can attain 


| any degree of competency; and this requisite, combined 


with the necessity of long study and training, is the reason 
why so little is done in this branch of the business in this 
country. We are pleased to see so much activity manifested 
in this direction at present, as evincing the growing interest 
of an art-loving community in such matters, and trust that 
those who devote their time and means to it will receive the 
support they deserve. The number of successful Chromo- 
lithographers even in Europe is yet very limited, therefore 
the efforts of American houses are all the more praiseworthy, 
in view of the degree of perfection which has been attained 
in their work.—[LN. Y. Tribune. 
MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 
PLAYING CARDs.—Cards were invented in 1391 by Jac- 
quemin Grungenmour, to amuse King Henry VL., of France, 
who at that time was mad. The ace was made the best 
card in the pack, being derived from the French word 
“ Argent,” signifying the money, and to show that a king 
could not get along without it, as a menial card backed by 
the ace would triumph over a king. The kings were called 
David, Alexander, Cesar and Charlemagne; the queens 
were named Argine, Rachel, Palles, and Judith; the varlets 
or knaves represented the squires to the kings, and were 
named Launcelot, Ogier, Renard, and Hector; tens, nines, 
&c., represented the foot soldiers. The ace of clubs was so 
named and formed to represent a clover leaf, and to signify 
to the king that a good general would encamp his army 
where pasturage was plenty. The ace of spades represented 
the halberts carried by the foot soldiers ; the ace of diamonds 
represented the heads of the arrows used by cross-bowmen, 
and the ace of hearts represented the courage of the knights 
and soldiers. 


EpIrorR1AL SLAVERY.—Every editor of a newspaper will 
appreciate the truth of the following passage from some of 
the writings of Capt. Marryatt : 

It is not the writing of the leading article itself, but the 
obligation to write that article every day, (or week,) whether 
inclined or not, in sickness or in health; in affliction, disease 
of mind, winter and summer, year after year, tied down to 
the task, remaining in one spot. It is something like the 
walking of a thousand hours. I have a fellow-feeling, for I 
know how a periodical will wear down one’s existence. In 
itself it appears nothing ; the labor is not manifest ; nor is it 
the labor, but it is the continued attention which it requires. 
Your life becomes, as it were, the publication. “One day’s (or 
week’s) paper is no sooner corrected and printed, than on 
comes another. It is the stone of Eysephus; an endless 
repetition of toil, constant weight upon the intellect and 
spirits, demanding all the exertion of your faculties, at the 
same time that you are compelled to do the severest kind of 
drudgery. To write for a newspaper is very well, but to edit 
one is to condemn yourself to slavery. All of which is as 
true as preaching, 

NEVER purchase love or friendship by gifts, for when thus 
obtained they are lost as soon as you stop payment. 















































AT the stated meeting of the Press Club, held on the 
afternoon of Wednesday, October 31st, Mr. William J. Clark 
read an essay upon the experiences of a novice in the news- 
paper profession, treating the subject in a humorous style, 
and giving numerous instance of the mishaps and misfor- 
tunes of those who enter the profession under the impression 
that no apprenticeship is needed, and that, a newspaper is one 
of the simplest things in the world to edit and manage. 


A BANKRUPT merchant returning home one night, said to 
his noble wife, “ My dear, Iam ruined; everything we have 
is in the hands of the sheriff.” 

After a few moments of silence the wife looked calmly 
into his face and said: 


me? Oh! no! Will the sheriff sell the children? Oh! no! 
Then do not say we have lost everything. All that is most 
valuable remains to us—manhood, womanhood, childhood. 


| 


We have lost but the results of our skill and industry. We | 


can make another fortune if our hearts and hands are 
left us.” 


A cCoUuNTRY editor is an individual who reads newspapers, 
writes articles on any subject, sets type, reads proof, works 
press, folds and mails papers, prints jobs, runs errands, saws 


wood, works in the garden, talks to all who call, receives | 


blame for a hundred things which are no one’s business but 
fae) 


his own, works from 6 A. M. to 10 Pp. M., and frequently gets | 


cheated out of half his earnings. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND ForGErRy.—The facilities furnished 


by modern discoveries in photography and photo-lithography, | 
for effecting forgeries of bank notes and other valuable | 
documents are somewhat alarming. Hitherto bank officers | 


have been able to detect the most ingenious counterfeits of 


their notes. But by the new processes, the most complex 
design of the most skilful artist is as readily reproduced as 


the simplest design of a novice in engraving—including | 


signatures, secret marks, &c. Any color of ink, resembling 


either printing or writing ink, any number of colors, can 


easily be re-produced. 


THERE are published in Boston one hundred and twenty- 
five newspapers, of which eight are daily. 


Why is a man charged with crime like types? Because 
he should not be locked up till the matter is well proved. 


Mr. F. A. TEALL, late President of the New York Typo- 
graphical Society, is at work upon a “ Dictionary of Proper 
Names.” 


AN exchange tells us of an editor who went soldiering and 
was chosen captain. One day at parade, instead of giving 
the orders, “ front face, three paces forward,” he exclaimed ; 
** Cash, two dollars and a half in advance.” 


JAMES R. RANDALL, author of the song “ Maryland, my 
Maryland,” is one of the editors of the Augusta Constitu- 
tionalist. 


MARIA S, CuMMINGS, authoress of the Lamp-lighter and 
other works, has just died in Dorchester, Massachusetts. 


ROTHERMEL is to be paid $20,000 for painting the Battie 
of Gettysburg. 

THE inmates of the New Jersey State Prison edit, print 
and publish a neat little paper called The Sunbeam. Its 
purpose is to afford the prisoners a means of innocent 
relaxation’ and healthful pleasure. 
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Mr. Joun R. THOMPSON, well known in American literary 
circles as the editor of the Literary Messenger, is said to be 
the “ Heros von Borcke” of Blackwood’s Magazine, whose 
adventures while in the Confederate service are soon to be 
published in book form. 


A WESTERN paper strikes the names of two subscribers 
from its list because they were recently hung. The publisher 
says he was compelled to be severe because he did not know 
their present address. 


CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN will shortly celebrate the 60th 
anniversary of her birth. Fanny Kemble is in her 49th year. 
Kate Bateman is 24. Julia Dean is 35. Madame Celeste is 


is . | 61. Mrs. John Wood is 36. Julia Bennet Barrow is 41. 
“ Will the sheriff sell you? Oh! no! Will the sheriff sell 


Adah Isaac Menken 27. Avonia Jones 28. Kate Reignold 
27. Mrs. Vernon is nearly 70. Mrs. J. H. Allen is 22. 
Madeline Henriques is 20—and is the youngest “leading 
lady” on the stage. Parepa is 38. Miss Hosmer 26. 
Maggie Mitchel 30. 


A FORTNIGHTLY, called the Bat and Ball, and devoted to 
to the “ National Game,” has been established at Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


NATHAN SHEPPARD, Esq., for several years leading edito- 
rial writer of the Chicago Journal, is now one of the editors 
of the Chicago Republican. 

. =o 


INSIDE A PRINTING OFFICE. 


It is not alone compositors who will enjoy the following. 
It is a capital and very forcible illustration of a printing 
office dialogue : 

Foreman of the office—“ Jones, what are you at now ?” 

Compositor—“ I’m setting ‘ A house on fire ’—almost done !” 

Foreman—“ What is Smith about ?” 

Compositor—“ He is engaged on a ‘ horrid murder.’ ” 

Foreman—“ Finish it as quickly as possible, and help 
Morse through with his telegraph. Bob, What are you trying 
to get up ?” 

Bob—* A panic in the money market.” 

Foremau—*“ Thomas, what are you distributing ?” 

Thomas—*“ Prizes in the gift lottery.” 

Foreman—-“ Stop that and take hold of ‘A run-away 
horse.’ Slocum, what in creation have you been about this 


| last half hour ?” 


Slocum—“ Justifying the ‘Compromise Measure’ my sub 
set up.” 
Foreman—*“ You chap on the stool there, what are you on 


| now ?” 


Chap on the stool— On the ‘ table’ that you gave me.” 

Foreman—* Lay it on the table for the present; no room 
for it.” 

Compositor—“ How about these ‘ Municipal Candidates ?’ ” 

Foreman—* Run ’em in. What do you say, Slocum ?” 

Slocum—* Shall I lead these ‘ Men of Boston ?’” 

Foreman—“ No; they are solid, of course.” 

Compositor—* Do you want a full faced head to ‘Jenny 
Lind’s Family ?” 

Foreman—* No; put ’em in small caps. Joseph, haven’t 





| you got up that ‘ Capital joke ?’” 


Aw editor in Iowa has become so holiow from depending | 


upon the printing business alone for bread, that he proposes 
to sell himself for a stove pipe at three cents a foot. 





Joseph—“ No, sir; I’m out of sorts.” 

Foreman—“ Well, throw in this ‘Million of California 
Gold,’ and when you get through with it, I'll give you some 
more.” 

Editor—“ What do you want now ?” 

Deviljoe—“ More copy, sir.” 

Editor—“ Have you completed that ‘Eloquent Thanks- 
giving Discourse ?’” 

Deviljoe—“ Yes, sir; and I have just set up ‘A warm 
wintter.’” 
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FOREIGN ITEMS. 

THE proprietor of Lloyd’s newspaper in London has 
imported two hundred and seventy tons of Esparto grass 
from Algeria, for the manufacture of paper for that journal. 
The cost of this kind of paper is one-half that of the linen 
fabric. 

Miss Evans, the author of “ Felix Holt, the Radical,” is 
described as the daughter of a distinguished clergyman in 
Derbyshire, forty-six years old. Besides English, she is 
complete mistress of three foreign languages—German, French 
and Italian. She has written only six novels in ten years. 


In Spain the sale of newspapers is prohibited in the public 
streets. 


‘ Ir is said that an engineer and a compositor in Leipsic have 
constructed a new printing-machine, with seven cylinders, 
each producing 2,000 copies per hour. Also, that Mr. 
Marinorie, of Paris, has made a newspaper machine which 
will turn off 10,000 copies per hour. Hoe’s prints 20,000, but 
two of the new machines can be bought for 80,000 francs 
less than one of Hoe’s. The cost of working these two is 
estimated at 10,800 francs less per annum than for one Hoe. 


THE paper mills of Great Britain manufacture 28,500 tons 
of paper weekly. 


THE French newspapers limit themselves to two lines 
daily over the Atlantic Cable. They get only the price of 
gold and cotton. 


A PRINTING FEAT.—The French paper L’Evenement, 
recently oflered a copy of Victor Hugo’s last work to all 
subscribers who should put their names down for the year. 
In one week they found themselves called upon to supply 
7,700 copies, and it was necessary they should be delivered 
within forty-eight hours. The publishers, Messrs. Lacroix, 
had sold the entire edition; but the well-known printers, 
Messrs. Lahure & Co., undertook the contract, and performed 
it at the time agreed upon. A French writer remarks that 
the three volumes contained 62 sheets of 16 pages each, 
which, multiplied by 7,700 copies, gives 447,400 sheets, and 
7,638,400 pages ; or, by measurement, 286,440 yards.—[ Scot- 
tish Typographical Circular. 





E. McCARTER'’S 


PAMPHLET BINDERY, 


Sansom Street Hall, Third Floor, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ALL KINDS OF JOB AND PAMPHLET BINDING 
Executed with Promptness and at Low Rates. 


0G Work from the Country Solicited, and Special Attention 
Given to it. 





THE PRINTERS’ NEW HAND-BOOK, 
Price 75 Cents. 
For sale at the office of the 


“PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR.” 





Any one having a GOOD 2 Roller Adams Press, 
29x43 or 32x46, for sale CHEAP, may find a cus- 
tomer on applying at this office. State age, condi- 
tion and price of Press. 
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BARGAIN COLUMN. 

HOE WASHINGTON HAND PRESS. Price $200. 

1 Gordon quarter medium, as good as new. Price $300. 

2 Rotary Card-Cutters - 

Over 30 fonts of Card, Job and Wood Type. 

1 font Small Pica. 

1 Fly Wheel, Weight 400 Ibs. Price $65. 

1 TAYLOR POWER PRESS. Bed, 32x46. Cheap. 

1 Washington Hand Press. Medium. With Inking apparatus. 

1 HOE CYLINDER PRESS. Bed 24x36, in good running order— 
now in use—can be delivered by September Ist. Price $750. 

Hoe Washington Press, mammoth size, bed 38x48. Cost $700 with 
vibrating distributer and every thing complete. Price $550. 

Entire Newspaper Office for a paper of four pages. 

Lot of Miscellaneous Cuts. 

Stereotype Planing Machine. 2 Stereotype Pans, with floats. 

Ruggles Combination Engine Press, quarter medium. Price $200. 

Standing Press, old style, double medium. Cheap. 

Ruggles Press, half medium, platen 13x21. Price $200. 

Imperial Foster Hend Press, nearly new. 

Ramage Press, cap size. 

4 pairs Twin Chases. 

Lot Chases—various sizes—wrought-iron. 

1 Ruggles Paper-Cutter—nearly new. 





THE PRESENT CASH PRICES OF PAPER. 

The following table of prices of paper is corrected monthly 
by Charles Magarge & Co., wholesale paper dealers, Nos. 30, 
32 and 34 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia : 

November 8, 1866. 

Note paper, first class 50 @ 53 per pound. 

se good 45 ” 

" common 
Letter and foolscaps, first c 

“6 66 second class............+. 
common 
Flat caps and folios, first class 

oe oe 


“ec “ec 


ar os common 


Common news, straw, &c 

Good news, rag 

Fair white book 

Extra book 

Sized and calendered book 

Extra sized and calendered, plate and map..... 
Manilla wrapping 
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’ A Few Things Generally Known. 


IMPORTANT AND TRUE 


1—That paper properly ruled for Bill-heads make a better job every 
way, than ordinary Cap does. 

2—That it is more economical to keep Bill-head Paper on hand, 
ready to print immediately, than to wait for it to be ruled, and 
delay the job for hours, or even days. 

3—That however good the workman may be, he cannot turn out a 
satisfactory job on inferior paper indifferently ruled. 

4—That ruled Bill-head Paper of the various sizes, 2, 4,6 and 8 to 
a sheet, broad or long folio, of first quality 12 and 14 pound Cap, 
cut and done up in packages of 500, can be furnished in any quan- 
tity, and at such prices as will at once and forever cause Printers 
to discard the use of any other. 

5—That Writing Papers for Printed Blanks, Letter and Note Head- 
ings, Manifests, Way Bills, &c., &c., can be supplied in small or 
large quantities, as required; plain or ruled to pattern, at short 
notice. 

6—That ‘ Pettee’s Patent’? Envelopes are the most desirable for 
Printing upon, and are good and cheap. 

7—That all the above-mentioned goods are sold at the 


PHILADELPHIA BLANE BOOK MANUFACTORY 
AND 


PAPER RULING ROOMS, 
No. 506 Minor Street. 


Blank, Account, Pass, Memorandum and Copy Books, of 
every size and quality, and Envelopes of all styles, 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
g@ Orders and inquiries by Mail will receive prompt attention. 
Your patronage is respectfully solicited, 


THOMAS W. PRICE, 506 Minor St. 
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- POTTER'S POWER PRINTING PR LESS ES, 


No. 8 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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PRICE $1,150, 


COUNTRY NEWSPAPER AND JOB PRESS. 


POTTHR’S COUNTRY DRUM CYLINDERS. 


For the price, these are believed to be the best Presses yet offered to the public. They have all the facilities for doing 
Fine Book, Job, or Newspaper Work that the higher priced Presses have, but, of course, at not so great a speed. 





Size inside Bearers. pi... mt ol wE. .._, Weight Boxed. Cash Price. Boxing. 
Folio Post, - +--+ - 18 by 24 2 1,500 2,600 $700 $25 
Medium, - +--+: 24 by 30 2 1,400 4,600 1,200 50 
Newspaper, ---+--* 80 by 46 2 900 6,200 1,150 50 


pas” Each Press is furnished with Blanket, two Roller Molds, and two Sets Stocks. Over Head Steam Fiztures, $50.-@3g 


The Folio-Post and Medium sizes have Bunter Springs, so as to allow of a higher rate of speed. If the Newspaper size 
(illustrated above) is required for rapid speed, it should have the Bunter Springs also; in which case an additional price of 
$100 is charged, and a speed of 1,200 per hour may be had. 


Potter’s Portable Steam Engines. 
These are very neat, compact, and durable 
Engines, occupying very little space. They are 
perfectly safe, require no engineer, and are just 


Potter’s Bed and Platen Treadle Job Printing 
Presses. 


Size of Platen. Wgh’t Box’d. Cash Price 


the thing for Printers. The following sizes are Bin Heed, 10 by e pet eed r++ ie. bs 4 
designed to be kept constantly on hand: TF Beenie 124% by 19 inches, 2,700 Ibs. 500 
2 Horse Power, =. ‘ . ‘ Cash Price, $400 These Presses are warranted equal in all re- 
2  “ — with Governor and Steam Guage,  “ 500 | spects to any inthe market. May be run either 
3 ' ’ is xg 600 | backward or forward. Form may be placed any 
4 . * : Ps 730 where on the bed. Impossible to slur the im- 
: ‘ : ‘ 850 | pression, and may be run with safety at 2,000 








1.000 | impressions per hour. Have the most thorough 

The Boilers attached to these Steam Engines | and perfect distribution that is possible. 
are constructed and built on scientific princi- Bill Head has Card motion attached, but no 
ples, and are reliable. Fountain... Quarto and Half Mediums have 
Boxing and Cartage, $15 to $25. Fountains—which are directly before the feed- 
len er, and easily adjusted without stopping the 


Press. Each Press is furnished with two Chases, 
Potter’s Paper Cutters. six Stocks, Roller Mold, and Wrenches. If for 
27 inch Cut—Wood Frame, . . . $70 


Steam Power, $20 extra. Boxing, $6, $10 & $15. 
30 inch Cut—Iron Frame, 85 


Terms—Net Cash. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION IS INVITED TO 
THH FOLIO-POST JOB CYLINDER, 
Size 18 by 24 inside Bearers, with a Durable Speed of 1,500 Impressions per hour. 
FITTED FOR STEAM OR HAND POWER. 














Price $725 Boxed and Shipped. pes Counter Shafting, Hangers, Cone and Driving Pulleys, $50 extra 


C. POTTER, Jr. & CO., 8 Spruce Street, New York. 


pay-ALL MACHINERY SHIPPED FROM THE FACTORY, WESTERLY, RB. I. Terms—Ner Casn. “(a 
C. POTTER, Jr. bey Call at 1 J. F. HUBBARD. 


m = a — 


Jo. 8, and save to yourselves hundreds of dollars. “%3@ 
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THE A. B. TAYLOR 


PRINTING PRESS AND MACHINE COMPAN x, 


Office and Manufactory Nos. 1,3,5 and 7 Hague Street, and 369 Pearl Street, New York. 





*AoTINT 


puv ‘sioZuvy om} “Yeyg Joj}UN0D 
‘puvg = eyuvig 


Size of Bed, 33x 
‘40079 JOT]/OY JO sjos Z poystusny 


"MAOM QOL JO AIT 


This highly improved Printing 
191/09 
-enb ysoug oy 10j poustsep Aj1¥| 


Machine has advantages of Dis- 
existence, and is designed to work 


three Inking Rollers over the 
Form. Where steam is’ impracti- 
cable, it can conveniently be run 
by hand power, 
8] CUTYOVP, YORI YUM “Poyoe)s 
snjeivddy Zur 4) yooyg pus Zurs04 
norjavd s] pus ‘syuoweaoiduit ule 
spout OY} [[B YITA poysluiny st 4] 


tribution beyond any others in 
25 inches inches inside bearers. 


SPICK 
SIZ0Y svy 4d] 


IMPROVED “LARGE” CYLINDER PRINTING PRESS, 


With Table Distribution. 


PRICE, $1,500, CASH. BOXING AND SHIPPING EXTRA, 





SINGLE AND DOUBLE CYLINDER PRINTING MACHINES, 


Washington Hand Presses, Self-Inking Machines, etc., etc., 
ON HAND OR FURNISHED TO ORDER AT SHORT NOTICE. 


The superior reputation fairly earned by the A.B. TAYLOR PRINTING AND OTHER MACHINERY during the past twenty-four years 
is so well understood by all parties interested, that but little may be said in the premises. We will merely remind the Craft that our inimi- 
table Arr-Sprines work in accordance with natural laws, the pleasing results of which are less “jar” than upon machines of other makers, 
and, consequently, less “ wear and tear” of the machine—thus rendering it more durable and less liable to get out of register, 


EVERY ARTICLE CONNECTED WITH THE ARTS OF 


LETTER-PRESS, COPPERPLATE, AND LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING AND BOOK BINDING, 
ALWAYS ON HAND OR FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE. 


We are also prepared to furnish to order 


STEAM FIRE ENGINES AND STBZAM ENGINES, 


Of the most approved construction and build. The importance of first-class Machines cannot be over-rated, and none others are man- 
ufactured in this establishment. Our prices are moderate. 


IRON AND BRASS CASTINGS FOR THE TRADE AT SHORTEST NOTICE. 





All classes of Machinery emanating from this Establishment are guaranteed to perform their work in the most 
satisfactory manner. 





ie ee eel 


4ar-Send for Catalogue. Communications from the Trade to be addressed to 
THE A. B. TAYLOR 


PRINTING PRESS AND MACHINE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


























GHORGEH MA'THER’S SONS’ 
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BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS, VARNISHES, ETC., 


OFFICE, 107 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


BLACK INKS. 


Card or Wood Cut Ink, per Ib__$1, 2.00. 3.00, 5.00 
50c, The, $l 
75c, $1,2.00 | Lake, per Ib._- 

__40c, 50c, 75¢ 


Job Ink 

Adams or Power Press Cut Ink 
Book and Fine Book Ink___ 
Extra News Ink 

News and Poster Ink 

Printers’ Varnish. 





He to $1.00 | . miata 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, per gallon, $2.50 to 3.40 | Fine Light and Bronze Blue. 


COLORED INKS. 
Carmine Ink, per oz 
Purple Ink, per oz___ 
Saas fF 
_...$3, 5.00, 10.00 
__$2, 2.50 
_.50e, Tie, $1, 1.50 


Fine Red, per Ib______- 
Red, for paper._ 

Red, for posters__._.__._____- 
Blue “ « 


30c¢ 


20c, 25c 


$1.50, 2.00 


wonnnoenG, 150, Si | 


‘ 


COLORED INKS. 
Ultramarine Blue____________- 
Green, poster 
Green, Fine Light and Dark 
Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange 

| do do do for posters_75c, $1 

| Gold Size. White or Gold Color $1,200 

| Tints of all Shades_. $1, 1.50, 200 

| Brown and Sienna Inks_......._._~ $1, 1.50, 2.00 


LITHOGRAPHIC INES AND VARNISHES. 


Lithographic Inks, per 1b 


2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish 


c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices 


BaF Add 60 per cent. to the Label price of all Red Inks from 50 cents to $3.00 per pound, and 40 per cent. on Red 


above $3.00—on all other colors 40 per cent. 


( Label Price, 
Red Inks. 


{ Selling ‘“ 


Label Price, 


Other Inks. 


Selling * 


50 1.00 


1.60 3.20 
40 f 75 


2.50 ¢ 


4.00 4.80 
1.00 1.3 


25 


75 1.50 2.00 3.00 


80 1.20 
25 


1.05 


85 56 1.40 75 


The following scale will show the Label price and the present selling price: 


1.50 2.00 2.50 8.00 


4.20 


5.00 10.00 


2.10 2.80 3.50 7.00 14.00 


For Sale by R. S. MENAMIN, 36 Hudson Street, Philadelphia. 
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PHILADELPHIA TYPE FOUNDRY, 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse. 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 





The Subscribers, having greatly increased facilities for manufacturing, call particular attention 
to their NEW SERIES of Classic Faces of Book and Newspaper Types, which will compare 
favorably with those of any other Founder. Their practical experience in all branches apper- 
taining to the Manufacture of Type, and the fact of constant PERSONAL SUPERVISION of 
each department of their business, is the best guarantee, offered to the Printer, of a finished and 


durable article. 


Everything necessary in a complete Printing Establishment furnished at the shortest notice. 





=o 


AGENTS FOR 
HOE, TAYLOR, GORDON, CAMPBELL, DEGENER, POTTER, 
And all other Press Manufacturers. 


ee EB 
SOLE AGENTS, FOR THIS CITY, OF 


H. D. Wade & Co.’s Unrivaled Printing Inks. 


A good article is a saving of money. 


sa GIVE US A TRIAL. 


L. PELOUZE & SON, 


North-West Corner of Third and Chestnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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-DEGENER & WEILER’ Ss 


“LIBERTY” CARD AND JOB PRESSES. 





WORLD’S FAIR PREMIUM, LONDON, 1862. 
‘OOSTt ‘PS IIUdV CALNALV 


Ton creek 


RAR ARAARAA AAA ARAN eee 


DEGENZER’S “TIBERTY” PRESSES 


Are carefully and strongly built in our own Machine Shop. They run with ease, and are not dangerous to the opera- 
tor. The convenient horizontal position to which the bed can be brought at will, enables the pressman to get at his form 
with greater facility than on any other press extant. The impression is powerful ane clear, without slur, the register per- 
fect, and the distribution equal to every requirement of the Art. Speed, 1,000 to 2,000 impressions per hour. 

SIZES AND PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY” PRESS: 

No. 2—Card and Circular Press, 6 by 10 inches inside Chase, .- ° » a - » « SR Boxing, oaee 

No, 3—Quarto-Medium, 10 b 15 inches inside Chase, with Fountain, ° ‘ “~~ se = 425.00 50 

Ne, i alf-Medium, 13 by 4 inchcs inside Chase, with Fountain, ; oof .0 550.00 ad 10: 00 

4@-Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand Rolle r, ond two Wrenches go with each Press.“@& 


The following are a few of the beniivele of Printers who use the Degener Pocnses, to whom we refer the Trade: 


Duross Bros., ° Philadelphia, Pa | C.H. Butt &Co., . Williamsport, Pa. J. R. Marrs, ° ‘ Danville, Ky. Hollis & Guna, . e Boston, Mass. 
Merribew & Son, e es és . E. Marchand, New Orleans, La. R. H. Singleton, . Nashville, Tenn. | Marvin & Son, ° ‘ “ 
EK. Ketterlinus, . - a J.P. Sarrazin, ° e nad * Gazette” Printing Co., Cincinnati, 0. Prentis & Deland, . a a 
W B. Kekert, - ee Schmidt & Trowe, . Baltimore, Md. J. F. Uhl horn, . oe = . R, Beach, . New Albany, Ind. 
E. Manicke, ° a “ C. H. Schneidereith, o pple: be . ° “ o y. . . ° ° Chicago, Ill. 
H. Orr, ° . es ee “ Civiliar & Telegraph,’ ‘Cumberland, ‘ y. F. y- ° “ sad . 8. 7 . . Rockford, Il. 
Neeb, Bauer & Co., . Pittsburgh, “ J.B. Williamson, . . Louisville, Ky. Theodore Winchester, . Marietta, “ § ns, Milwaukie, Wis. 
G. H, Baldwin, . + Corry, bed Bradley & Gilbert, ove ” * Paine & Long, . Akron, sad Lottridge & Sey mour, . La Crosse, : 


From Seventy-five to One Hundred Presses can be shown in satisfactory operation in this City. 


DEGENER & WEILER, 23 Chambers St., Cor. of Centre, N. Y. 
MANUFACTORY—328, 330 and 332 Delancy Street. Branch Offices, [<2 T7Rs0" StaRSt, FUT-ADELPEIA. 


239 WATER STREET, BUST 
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“THE ART PRESERVATIVE OF ALL ARTS.” 


PHILADELPBIA 
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BESTABLISHED IW 1804. 


The subscriber (successor to Charles Johnson, formerly Johnson & Durant, celebrated Printing Ink Manufacturers of 
this city) would respectfully inform Printers and the trade generally that, after numerous experiments and years of the 
closest personal application, he has succeeded in producing an Ink that will defy all competition for density of black and 
quickness of drying, two things which many of the Printing Inks of the day are entirely void of. Its drying properties are 
such, that some of the leading Printers of this city find it unnecessary to ‘‘hang up” their printed work, when the paper 
has been slightly wet. 

By the introduction recently of his 


NEW IMPROVED PATENT STEAM MILL, 


his Ink will be found to have no equal for fineness of grinding, and with the agency of his 


PATENT DLAMPBULACE, 


he offers a black of greater density and cheaper than any other Ink heretofore made in this country. His Ink at $1.00 
# tb. he will guarantee to be superior to any other in the market at considerably higher prices; indeed, it hasbeen found 
to possess a brilliancy equal to imported Ink at $2.50 P tb. He would refer to the ‘‘ AMERICAN SPORTSMAN,”’ printed 
by Lippincott & Co., with his Ink. 

The subscriber keeps constantly on hand a large supply of Book and News Inks, Varnishes, &c., and is prepared to fill 
the largest orders at the shortest possible notice. PRICES:—News, 30 cts. # Ib. A reduction made to large consumers 
and agents) Book Ink, at 50, 60, 75, 1.00 # It. His Ink, made expressly for Hoe’s FAST CYLINDER PRINTING 
MACHINE, he guarantees to be a superior article for that purpose. He has also an Ink for the finest Card and Wood Cut 
Work, at $2 (@ 3 } Ib. that cannot be surpassed by the very best English or French, however high their price may be. 

Your order is respectfully solicited. : 

Proprietors of Country Newspapers will find it to their advantage to give him a call before purchasing elsewhere. 


CHARLES ENEU JOHNSON. 
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ALFRED M. COLLINS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


BLANK AND ENAMELED CARDS, 


Warehouse, 506 Minor Street, above Fifth, Philadelphia. 





SCALE OF SIZES. 























A.M. COLLINS, 
Wo. 506 


Minor Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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CARD MOUNTS FOR 
CARTES DE VISTVEs. 
‘LIPLO O} SPRIt LO PUL TH 


- 


PRICE PER THOUSAND CARDS. | Card Sheets, 22x28, per 100. 
Quality. Nos. 1|2|3\4 5 5) 6 | 6) 7 |No. “4 White China, 


5 do do : a 


White China, . ° 0} BE 5 5518 27 8 do do 
do do ‘ . 2} 95/1 2 252 253 5 9 





4 " 
5 do do 
8 do do - j 01 301 5 52 25 9 ‘ : 4 Colored China, . 
4 Colored China, . ; 0011 2° \ 5 do do 
5 do do ; 121 2 2 252 75.2 75 ‘ 8 do do 
8 do do . . ‘ 65 2 2 352 853 37 5 6 1 do Railroad, 
1 do Railroad . oo 2 503 3 6 404 : 1 Extra Colored Railroad, 
1 Extra Colored Railroad, : 2 853 80.5 50 6 509 25 34 Blanks, 
34 Blanks, . . « | 2) B61 701 80:2 252 25: 0 do ° . ° 
) do > ‘ 101: 21 902 ‘ 2 603 8 B do 
1 Extra Blanks, 401 753 2 502 623 253 505 00 2 do 
2 do Bristol, 301 2 002 302 50: $154! 1 Extra Blanks, ; 
A 1, 2 ply do 752 102 503 003 15 255 75 2 do Bristol Board, 
1,3 ply do 752 202 ‘ tp 004 255 255 65 ro A 1, 2 ply do. 
Double Satin Enameled, 603 12: 54 404 755 875 878 37 A 1, 3 ply do. 
Fine do do 2 052 45: 3 503 6 3 65 8 55 Fine Satin Enm’‘ld, White and Tinted, 
7 3 
3 


Fine Satin Surface, 90,2 3 316 10 Fine Satin Surface, . ° 
Extra Porcelain, . 752 005 62, Extra Porcelain, . 
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COLLINS & M’LEESTER’S 


NORTH AMERICAN 


TYPE FOUNDRY, 


PRINTERS’ FURNISHING WAREHOUSE, 
No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 





Stereolyping and Blectratyping 


PROMPTLY, EXECUTED. 


Our Type cannot be surpassed for Toughness and consequent Durability. 


Se, 


We give SpEcIAL ATTENTION to the 


PROPORTIONS OF FONTS FOR NEWSPAPERS. 


i 





AGENTS FOR 
Hoe’s, Adams's, Taylor’s, Gordon’s, Degener & Weiler’s, Wells's, and Potter’s Presses. 
MatueRs AND Wave's [oLorED JNks. 
WOODRUFF’S AND JOHNSON’S NEWS, BOOK, AND CARD INKS. 


OLD TYPE TAKEN IN EXCHANGE FOR NEW AT FIFTEEN CENTS PER POUND, DELIVERED AT OUR FOUNDRY. 
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